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the dark ages. There is a twilight ray, beyond question,
We know something of the universe, a very little, and1
strangely enough, we know most of what is farthest from
us. We have weighed the planets and analyzed the
flames of the sun and stars. We predict their move-
ments as if they were machines we ourselves had made
and regulated. We know a good deal about the earth
on which we live. But the study of man has been so
completely subjected to our preconceived opinions, that
we have got to begin all over again. We have studied
anthropology through theology; we have now to begin
the study of theology through anthropology. Until we
have exhausted the human element in every form of
belief, and that can only be done by what we may call
comparative spiritual anatomy, we cannot begin to deal
with the alleged extra-human elements without blunder-
ing into all imaginable puerilities. If you think for one
moment that there is not a single religion in the world
which does not come to us through the medium of a
pre-existing language; and if you remember that this
language embodies absolutely nothing but human con-
ceptions and human passions, you will see at once that
every religion pre-supposes its own elements as already
existing in those to whom it is addressed, I once went
to a church in London and heard the famous Edward
Irving preach, and heard some of his congregation speak
in the strange words characteristic of their miraculous
gift of tongues. I had a respect for the logical basis of
this singular phenomenon. I have always thought it
was natural that any celestial message should demand a
language of its own, only to be understood by divine
illumination. All human words tend, of course, to stop
short in human meaning. And the more I hear the
most sacred terms employed, the more I am satisfied
that they have entirely and radically different meanings
in the minds of those who use them* Yet they deal